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Empire from its perils, should have full freedom, as long as it
retains the Confidence of the House of Commons, to make the best
appointments which it can devise. Let me illustrate this point
by another case, that of the Member for Ross and Cromarty. He
had been chosen for the High Commissionership of one of our
great Dominions, and he accepted the task as a wartime duty.
He made no conditions, but he expressed the earnest hope and
natural desire that he might remain a Member of the House of
Commons. I agreed to this so far as it rested with me, and I
promised to seek from Parliament any statutory powers that might
be needed. It seemed to me that if the House accepted, and indeed
highly approved, the sending of two of its Members as Ambassadors
to Moscow and to Madrid, no very serious, certainly no novel,
constitutional issue would arise if it sent another of its Members to
be High Commissioner in Canada. That was my feeling. I had
never dreamed that between these two cases, the two Ambassador-
ships and the High Commissionership in Canada, all of which are
out of this country, it could have been represented that there yawned
and gaped this vast, hideous gulf of constitutional principle, and I
take great shame to myself for not having appreciated the point.
I would say a word on the merits of this appointment. I
attach very great importance to these High Commissionerships in
the Dominions. I am anxious that in this time of war we should
fill vacancies which arise in the High Commissionerships so far as
possible by men of outstanding political reputation who have long
experience of the House of Commons and of Cabinet government.
I must admit that I may be biased in favour of the House of
Commons. I have lived all my life here, and I owe any part I
have been able to take in public affairs entirely to the consideration
with which I have been treated by the House. But making any
allowanced for this bias, discounting it, as I ought, I do not hesitate
to say that five or ten years' experience as a Member of this House
is as fine an all-round education in public affairs as any man can
obtain. Sometimes we see very able men in the great professions
making public speeches which are odd and ill-judged, although they
are most capable, upright men, probably possessing abilities above
our average here. Why, only the other day there was a military
officer with a very fine record, much respected by all those with
whom he worked, who wrote a letter for which he was properly
censured, a letter most awkward and unhelpful to the very work on
which he was engaged. Had that officer sat here even for the life-
time of a single Parliament, and rubbed shoulders with everyone,
as we do, in the lobbies and elsewhere,, he would never have made
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